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SUBJECT:  "BUYING  SHEETS."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  TTome"Rnorio>nrp.H""" 
U.S.D.A. 


Every  now  and  then  in  these  talks  I've  touched  on  the  ways  of  judging 
quality  in  textiles  "before  you  "buy.     It's  a  subject  we  have  to  come  "back  to  again 
and  again  "because  there  are  no  pure  fabric  laws  as  there  are  pure  food  laws  to 
protect  and  guide  the  consumer.    When  we  go  to  "buy  a  pioce  of  cloth  we  just  about 
have  to  be  our  own  judges  of  whether  it's  "all  wool  and  a  yard  wide." 

But  it's  not  about  woolen  fabrics  I'm  going  to  talk  today.    It's  about 
sheets — those  good  standard  household  cottons  from  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  long  service. 

As  a  result  of  our  abnormal,  or  I  should  say  subnormal    business  situation, 
there  are  a  great  many  bargain  sheets  offered  for  sale  this  fall.    And  if  we 
believed  all  that  the  advertisements  say  every  one  is  "extra  special"  or  "the 
best  sheet  made." 

I'm  glad  to  say  though  that  a  few  of  the  sheeting  manufacturers  are 
putting  real  facts  on  the  labels  of  their  goods.    You'll  be  doing  yourself  and 
everybody  else  a  good  turn  if  you  make  it  a  point  to  read  the  label  before  you 
buy  sheets,  and  ask  the  salesman  about  thread  count  and  tensile  strength,  and 
sizing,  and  so  on.     I  believe  that  the  more  interest  we  consumers  display  in 
the  points  that  make  for  quality  in  textiles  the  sooner  reliable  manufacturers 
will  label  their  goods  accordingly.    We've  learned  to  use  technical  terms  about 
food.     Calories,  and  vit amines,  and  protein,  are  no  longer  just  for  the  highbrows. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can't  make  use  of  a  few  of  these  textile  terms  in 
buying. 

The  thread  count  of  a  sheet,  for  example,  means  the  number  of  yarns  per 
inch.    When  we  say  the  thread  count  of  a  sheet  is  72  x  68  we  mean  there  are  72 
warp  yarns  per  inch  and  68  filling  yarns.    If  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  warp  and- filling  threads,  then  the  fabric  is  "unbalanced"  and  probably 
will  not  wear  well.    You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  evenness  or  balance  of  a  fabric 
by  holding  it  against  a  strong  light  and  noticing  how  the  warp  and  filling  yarns 
look. 

Another  indication  of  wearing  quality  of  a  sheet  is  the  tensile  strength. 
It  is  generally  given  in  pounds,  because  to  find  the  tensile  strength  a  textile 
expert  uses  an  instrument  that  registers  the  number  of  pounds  required  to  break 
a  piece  of  the  fabric.    He  tests  the  tensile  strength  both  ways  of  the  fabric. 
There  are  sheets  on  the  market  that  vary  all  the  way  from  27  to  68  pounds 
warpwise  and  from  21  to  80  pounds  f illingwise .    When  the  G-overnment  buys  sheets 
it  requires  that  they  have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  70  pounds.     If  consumers 
would  show  that  they  were  interested  in  the  tensile  strength  of  sheets,  I  believe 
manufacturers  would  put  it  on  the  label. 
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The  selvages  are  something  else  to  watch  in  "buying  sheets.    Selvages  get 
hard  wear  and  they  are  often  the  first  part  to  give  out.     So  be  sure  the  sheets 
you  select  have  a  strong  selvage,  wide  enough  to  hold  the  yarns  securely.  Maybe 
you've  noticed  sheets  advertized  with  a  "tape11  selvage .     If  well  made  this  means 
they  are  extra  yarns  woven  into  the  selvage  to  reinforce  it. 

Many  of  the  sheets  now  on  the  bargain  counters  are  really  "seconds."  Un- 
fortunately they  are  not  always,  I  might  even  say  not  often,  labeled  as  such. 
Some  "seconds"  have  only  slight  flaws,  and  will  wear  about  as  well  as  "firsts." 
But  others  may  have  knots  in  the  yarn  or  thin  places  in  the  weave.    Such  sheets 
are  a  poor  buy  unless  you  know  about  these  defects  and  pay  a  low  price.     So  look 
over  each  sheet  well,  if  you  want  to  get  your  money's  worth. 

Then  there's  the  sizing  to  watch  out  for.    Rub  the  fabric  between  the 
knuckles  and  see  whether  it  has  a  lot  of  starch,  or  sizing.    A  heavily  sized  sheet 
will  be  sleazy  after  it  is  washed.    Look  at  the  label.     If  it  says  "pure  finish," 
that  means  that  the  sheet  has  a  minimum  amount  of  sizing. 

And  don't  forget  to  check  on  the  width  and  length  of  the  sheets  you  buy. 
The  length  as  labeled  means  the  length  before  hemming.    The  finished  sheet  is 
generally  5  to  7  inches  shorter.    Remember  also  that  sheets  may  shrink  as  much 
as  7  or  8  inches  in  washing.     So  if  you  want  good  generous  tuck-ins  at  top  and 
bottom,  better  choose  sheets  either  99  or  108  inches  torn  length.    Y7hich  also 
reminds  me,  be  sure  to  buy  sheets  that  are  torn,  not  cut.    This  means  that  the 
sheeting  is  torn  into  certain  lengths,  not  cut.    The  cut  ones  are  likely  to  pull 
out  of  shape  and  have  puckered  hems  when  they  are  washed* 

These  are  a  few  of  the  high  points  on  buying  sheets.     If  you  want  more 
facts  or  if  you're  interested  in  this  idea  of  accurate  labels  on  fabrics,  vrrite 
to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington,  D.  C    Quality  standards  are 
being  written  into  some  of  the  codes  and  marketing  agreements  that  the  Government 
is  working  out  with  the  different  industries.    Now  is  the  time  for  consumers  to 
speak  up,  and  say  their  say  about  labels  and  standards. 

Tomorrow:    How  to  can  chicken  or  rabbit. 


